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THIS WEEK 


A Chronicle of United Nations Activities 


Discussion on the general regulation and reduction 
of armaments and on atomic energy control was con- 
tinued by the Security CouNCcIL at its 92nd and 93rd 
meetings held on January 15. At its 95th meeting on 
January 20 the Council agreed to postpone further 
consideration of its agenda items relating to these 
matters until February 4. It also voted to keep the 
British complaint on the dispute with Albania on the 
agenda. At its 94th meeting held on January 17 the 
Council, after paying tribute to the late Ambassador 
Pedro Leao Velloso, who had represented Brazil on 
the Council and had died the previous day, adjourned 
until January 20 as a mark of respect. 

The Security Council’s COMMITTEE OF EXPERTS met 
on January 16 and continued its consideration of the 
Draft Statute and Rules of Procedure of the Military 
Staff Committee. 

Members of the Security Council’s BALKAN Com- 
MISSION OF INVESTIGATION and the Secretariat staff 
attached to the Commission left New York for Europe 
on January 16 and 18. 


> 
The Economic AND EMPLOYMENT COMMISSION con- 


vened for its first meeting on January 20 at Lake 
Success. After electing its chairman and provisionally 
adopting its draft rules of procedure it heard the report 
of the chairman of the nuclear Economic and Employ- 
ment Commission. 


o> 
The SociaL CoMMISSION met twice on January 20 


when it convened at Lake Success for its first session. 
It elected its chairman and other officers and adopted 
its provisional rules of procedure. The permanent 
representative of UNESCO to the United Nations 
addressed the meeting emphasizing the common aims 
of the two organizations in the social field and prom- 
ised the full support of UNESCO in carrying out these 
aims. 
> 
On January 14 it was announced that members of 


the Economic and Social Council had received a report 
and resolution submitted by the International Chamber 
of Commerce on “maximum employment in a free 
society.” It also submitted on January 17 a resolu- 
tion asking for a code of fair practice in the field of 
foreign investment. 


> 
The SpeciAL TECHNICAL COMMITTEE ON PosT- 


UNRRA Retter NEeEps held closed meetings on Janu- 
ary 14, 15, 16 and 20 and continued examination of 
the figures of its working groups in regard to mini- 
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mum import requirements for 1947 of countries in 
receipt of UNRRA relief. 
oO 

The Drartinc CoMMITTEE OF THE PREPARATORY 
COMMITTEE OF THE INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE ON 
TRADE AND EMPLOYMENT, entrusted with the task of 
drafting a Charter for the proposed International 
Trade Organization, convened at Lake Success on 
January 20. After electing its chairman and vice- 
chairman, it adopted its provisional rules of proce- 
dure and appointed two sub-committees to work con- 
currently with the full drafting committee and to deal 
respectively with technical commercial points and with 
membership and voting in the Executive Board. 

o> 

In Washington, D. C. the PREPARATORY COMMISSION 
oN WortLpD Foop PRoposaLts continued to meet 
throughout the week and began consideration of the 
first drafts of material for its final report. Commit- 
tee I (development and food programs) and Com- 
mittee II (price stabilization and commodity policy) 
met twice daily in joint session. 


o> 
On January 15, the Acting Secretary-General, David 
Owen, announced the designation of three New York 
architectural firms as associates for the planning of the 
United Nations Permanent Headquarters. The firms 
are Clarke, Rapuano and Holleran; Skidmore, Owe- 
ings and Merrill; and Voorhees, Walker, Foley and 
Smith, 
Oo 
On January 16, the Acting Secretary-General, David 
Owen, notified the members of the TRUSTEESHIP 
Councit that the Council’s first session. would con- 
vene on March 26 at Lake Success and asked them to 
name their representatives. 


The Secretary-General, accompanied by Assistant 
Secretary-General Benjamin Cohen, arrived in Mexico 
on January 10th and left on January 15th; arrived in 
Guatemala on January 15th and left on the 17th; 
arrived in El Salvador on the same day and left on 
the 18th. They visited Honduras on the 18th and the 
19th; Nicaragua on the 19th and 20th and Costa Rica 
on the 20th and 21st. They reached Balboa, Panama 
on the 21st and stayed there until the 23rd. 

A series of special broadcasts in Spanish, beamed to 
Latin America from the United Nations studios at Lake 
Success and dedicated to each of the countries included 
in the Secretary-General’s tour, opened on January 14, 





Disarmament Discussion Postponed 


Security Council Agrees to United States Request for Deferment 


By nine votes to two the Security Council agreed on 
January 20 to a United States request to postpone 
consideration of disarmament proposals and related 
matters to February 4. Warren R. Austin, the new 
representative of the United States, pointed out in 
making the request that a new United States Secretary 
of State was taking charge and that he should have an 
opportunity to study the various proposals and the 
views of the Executive on the matter. 

Proposals before the Council, consideration of which 
was deferred as a result of the decision, were the reso- 
lution from the General Assembly of December 14, 
1946, concerning the principles governing the general 
regulation and reduction of armaments and armed 
forces, and five draft resolutions to implement it 
submitted by Australia, Colombia, France, the 
U.S.S.R. and the United States. The resolution of the 
General Assembly (also of December 14) concerning 
information on the armed forces of the United Nations, 
and the first report of the Atomic Energy Commission 
to the Council were related to the General Assembly 
resolution and the five draft resolutions. Considera- 
tion of these was likewise deferred by the Security 
Council until February 4. 

The U.S.S.R. draft resolution, submitted on Decem- 
ber 27, 1946, proposed the establishment of a commis- 
sion of representatives of the states members of the 
Council to prepare and submit to the Council within 
three months proposals to implement the General As- 
sembly’s decision on the general regulation and reduc- 
tion of armaments and armed forces. 

The United States draft resolution, submitted on 
December 31, 1946, gave first priority to the establish- 
ment of international control over atomic energy. Ac- 
cordingly it proposed that the Council should consider 
and act on the report of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion and thereafter consider what further practical 
measures it should take and in what order of priority 
for the implementation of the General Assembly 


resolution. 


Would combine objectives 


Each of the other three proposals attempted to com- 
bine in one resolution the objectives sought in both 
the U.S.S.R. and United States drafts. They all pro- 
posed establishment of a committee or commission 
to prepare practical measures to submit to the Council 
and favored concurrent consideration of atomic energy 
control and general regulation and reduction of arma- 
ments and armed forces. 

The French resolution, submitted on January 9, pro- 
posed that the Council should formulate the practical 
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measures for giving effect to the decisions of the 
General Assembly concerning disarmament and infor- 
mation on the armed forces of the United Nations. 


It also proposed that the Council should consider 
the report of the Atomic Energy Commission as soon 
as possible and take suitable decisions concerning the 
continuation of its work; and should set up a commit- 
tee of representatives of the member countries of the 
Council to prepare and submit within three months 
proposals which it might be in a position to formulate 
in order to ensure the application of the General As- 
sembly decision, These proposals might concern the 
studies which the Military Staff Committee and _pos- 
sibly other organs of the United Nations could be 
asked to undertake. 


The French draft further proposed that the Council 
should request the Military Staff Committee to submit 
within three months recommendations (for which it 
had been asked by the Council on February 1, 1946) 
concerning the organization of an international force, 
and recommendations concerning the application of 
those parts of the General Assembly resolution relat- 
ing to the withdrawal of armed forces of the Members 
of the United Nations in other countries and the 
reduction of national armed forces. 


Australian proposal 


The Australian draft resolution, submitted at the 
morning meeting of the Council on January 15, also 
proposed that the Council should establish a disarma- 
ment commission composed of one representative of 
each of the members of the Council to work out and 
submit proposals for the general regulation and reduc- 
tion of armaments and armed forces and for practical 
and effective safeguards. 

The Council would request the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission to proceed with its work, having in view the 
preparation of a draft-convention or conventions for 
the creation of an international system of control and 
inspection; and would request the Military Staff Com- 
mittee to prepare proposals regarding the military. 
requirements of the Council for the maintenance of 
international peace and security and to advise on the 
information to be required from Members of the 
United Nations in connection with the recommended 
withdrawal and reduction of national armed forces. 

The resolution also proposed that the Council should 
charge the Disarmament Commission, the Atomic 
Energy Commission and the Military Staff Committee 
to regard their tasks as of the highest urgency and to 
submit reports to the Council before April 30, 1947. 
In order to facilitate this work, the Council would 
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expedite consideration of the first report of the Atomic 
Energy Commission. 


Colombian resolution 


The Colombian draft resolution, presented at the 
afternoon meeting on January 15, referred in a pre- 
amble to the different resolutions which formed the 
basis of the discussion and then stated that the Council 
recognized that the various phases of disarmament 
could best be discussed concurrently with a view to 
reaching unanimous decisions. Therefore the Council 
would proceed with the consideration of all the re- 
lated items on the Agenda, but would wait until it had 
completed within the next three months the formula- 
tion of the plan of general disarmament in order to 
determine how it should proceed to act on the different 
component proposals, provided, however, that the first 
report of the Atomic Energy Commission should be 
disposed of first. 


Under the Colombian resolution the Council would 
establish a disarmament commission similar to the 
commissions proposed in the other resolutions. This 
commission would submit within three months a plan 
for the general regulation and reduction of armaments 
and armed forces and a system of international inspec- 
tion and control. The responsibility of submitting 
recommendations concerning atomic weapons would 
be left entirely to the Atomic Energy Commission, but 
the disarmament commission would advise the Council 
on the information which it should require states Mem- 
bers of the United Nations to furnish in order to give 
effect to the resolutions of the General Assembly of 
December 14. 


The Council would expedite consideration of the re- 
ports of the Atomic Energy Commission and of a draft 
convention or conventions for establishment of an 
international system of atomic energy control, provided 
final decision on the first report of the Commission was 
not taken before the plan for the regulation and re- 
duction of armaments and armed forces had been sub- 
mitted, and provided this plan was submitted not later 
than 90 days after the adoption of the proposed resolu- 
tion. 


Under the Colombian draft the Council would also 
call on the Military Staff Committee to make to the 
Council within three months its proposals regarding the 
armed forces, assistance and facilities which all Mem- 
bers of the United Nations should undertake to make 
available to the Council as their contributions to the 
maintenance of international peace and security. 


New representatives welcomed 


At the morning meeting on January 15 the cre- 
dentials of Warren R. Austin as representative of the 
United States on the Security Council were approved, 
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and Mr. Austin was extended a welcome. In his ab- 
sence, Herschel V. Johnson, deputy representative, 
would represent the United States in the Council, a 
letter from the Secretary of State of the United States 
explained. Tributes were paid to Mr. Johnson, who has 
been acting as the representative, and to Mr. Austin. 


At the meeting on January 20 Fernand van Langen- 
hove, who was taking his seat for the first time as the 
permanent representative of Belgium, was welcomed, 
and tribute was paid to Baron Silvercruys, who had 
been acting temporarily. 


Because of the death of P. Leao Velloso, the repre- 
sentative of Brazil on the Council, regular business 
was not proceeded with at the meeting on January 17 
(see page 62). 


Disarmament discussion 


When discussion of the proposals concerning the 
general regulation and reduction of armaments and 
armed forces, which had been adjourned on January 9, 
was resumed on January 15, Dr. Quo Tai-chi of China 
said that implementation of the General Assembly’s 
resolution of December 14 constituted the most urgent 
and vital task the Council had so far been called on to 
perform. The U.S.S.R. resolution called for the estab- 
lishment of a commission of the Council members to 
work out practical measures for implementing the 
General Assembly resolution, while the United States 
resolution asked for the Council’s prior consideration 
and action on the first official report of the Atomic 
Energy Commission. To his mind, Dr. Quo Tai-chi 
said, the U.S.S.R. and United States draft resolutions 
were not mutually exclusive but were in fact comple- 
mentary. They seemed to differ only in emphasis. 

The General Assembly was definitely of the opinion, 
he thought, that certain of the practical measures to 
be worked out by the Council should have priority over 
others, and he submitted that the atomic problem en- 
joyed such a priority. It was incumbent on the Council 
to study and act on the report of the Atomic Energy 
Commission and to do everything possible to expedite 
and assist in its work. Once a satisfactory solution of 
atomic energy control was reached, there would be no 
question that a feeling of security and confidence would 
begin to prevail among the nations of the world. 


He was not asking the Council to devote its time and 
effort entirely to the report of the Atomic Energy 
Commission to the exclusion of other relevant problems 
of disarmament. The U.S.S.R. proposal calling for 
establishment of a commission also had his delegation’s 
support, and it could be taken up concurrently, he 
thought. 

The other questions, such as information on armed 
forces and the relationship between the Military Staff 
Committee and the proposed commission should like- 
wise be considered by the Council, either concurrently 





or, as the General Assembly resolution stated it. ac- 
cording to their priority, as the Council might desire. 
Dr. Quo Tai-chi reserved the right to introduce a 
resolution at an appropriate time. 


Australian resolution explained 


\. J. O. Makin, President of the Council, then pre- 
sented in his capacity as Australian representative the 
Australian resolution. which he said was based squarely 
on the terms of the General Assembly resolution. While 
his delegation was in general agreement with the pur- 
pose of both the U.S.S.R. and United States resolutions. 
it did not think that either of them taken alone would 
be sufficient to give effect to the recommendation which 
the Council had accepted. The Australian resolution 
had therefore been drafted in an attempt to combine 
both the United States and the U.S.S.R. viewpoints 
and to bring about action which would meet the main 
purpose of both those countries and would be likely 
to lead to concerted and co-operative action by all 
the powers concerned. 


The sole reference in the General Assembly resolu- 
tion to the question of priorities did not seem to 
require the making of any priority between the work 
of the Atomic Energy Commission and the general 
regulation and reduction of armaments. Rather, he 
said, the sense of the recommendation was that the 
Council was to proceed as expeditiously as possible 
with both these important divisions of its task. The 
Australian delegation could see no objection to doing 
so and believed that if this work could proceed side 
by side. progress in each subject would assist progress 
in the other. 


Could begin work at once 


If the Australian resolution were accepted, the new 
disarmament commission could begin work on general 
disarmament immediately. and the Atomic Energy 
Commission could also continue its work without wait- 
ing for the formal endorsement by the Council of its 
first report. 

While these two commissions proceeded side by side, 
co-ordination could be ensured by the fact that their 
membership would be almost identical each with the 
other and with the Council, for, although the member 
governments might appoint different representatives to 
the respective commissions, the political directions 
would be the same. Moreover, their work would be 
under constant review by the Security Council. on 
which would rest the primary responsibility for co- 
ordination and for the laying down of broad policy 
while the commissions proceeded with detailed plan- 
ning. 

It seemed to his delegation that a division between 
the functions of the two commissions was made easy by 
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the more or less precise directive given to the Atomic 
Energy Commission and the clear statement that that 
directive of January 1946 was not altered by the sub- 
sequent resolution of December 14, 1946. 


Henrique de Souza Gomes of Brazil emphasized that 
the idea that it was necessary to regulate the employ- 
ment of atomic energy and, above all, that it was 
necessary to limit this to peaceful uses, figured too 
often in the General Assembly resolution to permit 
the Council to ignore or mistake its importance. This 
reference occurred every time with a character of 
urgency, he said. Now that the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission had carried out its duties and had submitted 
its first report, it seemed that the Council should 
examine this report without delay, first. in order to 
demonstrate that the Council was really interested in 
knowing the point of view of the Commission, and, 
secondly. to prove to the Commission that it was not 
without reason that the General Assembly hastened 


its work. 


Atomic energy must be included 


On the other hand, it was not possible to work 
out honestly a general plan for the reduction of arma- 
ments without including in such plans the regulation 
of atomic energy. It would be wise, therefore, to profit 
by the only single concrete element which was at the 
Council’s disposal in order to permit the Council to 
begin on its task at once. 


The Brazilian delegation, he said, would be prepared 
to support a compromise solution in which the exami- 
nation of the report of the Atomic Energy Commission 
would figure at the same time as the study for the lay- 
ing of the basis for general disarmament. The proposals 
presented by the Australian and French delegations 
seemed reasonable to him in their general line. 


Replies to questions 


At the afternoon meeting on January 15, Andrei A. 
Gromyko of the U.S.S.R. replied to questions asked 
previously by Sir Alexander Cadogan of the United 
Kingdom (see the Weekly Bulletin, Vol. 2, No. 2, page 
16). Mr. Gromyko stated that the terms of the 
reference of the commission which was proposed by the 
U.S.S.R. delegation were stated in the resolution of the 
General Assembly adopted on December 14: The com- 
mission should prepare for the Security Council pro- 
posals which would permit the speeding up of the 
implementation of the General Assembly resolution. 
The commission should also decide what should be the 
scope of those concrete questions which it should con- 
sider in connection with the problem of implementing 
this task and in the preparation of corresponding 
proposals. 


The establishment for this purpose of a special com- 
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mission was one of the first measures which the Council 
should take. 


Regarding the composition of the commission, Mr. 
Gromyko said it was the affair of each government to 
appoint either a civilian representative or a military 
representative. The task which derived from the resolu- 
tion of the General Assembly at this stage was, first 
and foremost, a political one. This did not mean that 
in the preparation by the commission of proposals re- 
garding practical measures questions might not arise. 
It might then be necessary to call in persons who had 
special knowledge. Every representative could, how- 
ever. have military advisers or counselors who might 
give him help on such questions. 


Might consult Military Staff Committee 


Furthermore, there was a special organ, the Military 
Staff Committee, with which the commission might 
enter into consultation in the case of any special ques- 
tions which might arise. 


The U.S.S.R. Government considered that it would 
be desirable to oblige the commission to prepare its 
proposals within a period of three months. The tasks 
assigned by the resolution of the General Assembly 
were so serious and so urgent that it was the obligation 
and the moral duty of the Security Council to speed up 
the elaboration of practical measures to guarantee the 
implementation of this resolution. 


No objection had been voiced against examination by 
the Security Council of the report of the Atomic Energy 
Commission, Mr. Gromyko stated. When the report 
came under consideration, the U.S.S.R. Government 
would again put forward and explain its position on 
the question of control of atomic energy and in particu- 
lar regarding the conclusion of conventions for the 
prohibition of atomic and other forms of weapons of 
mass destruction. 


Urging that all should apply their efforts in attempt- 
ing to reach a unanimous decision on the question, 
Mr. Gromyko said that the Soviet Government and the 
Soviet people would do all that they possibly could to 
ensure the carrying out, not only in words but in fact, 
of the resolution of the General Assembly. being deeply 
convinced that this was in accordance with the funda- 
mental interests of all the peace-loving peoples of the 
world, 


Postponement proposed 


At this point Mr. Austin told the Council that within 
a few days the Secretary of State of the United States 
might be a different person, and in his judgment it was 
essential that the new Secretary of State should under- 
stand what were the propositions before the Council 
and have the views of the Executive. He therefore 
proposed postponement of a decision. 

The U.S.S.R. 


resolution represented what Mr. 
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Gromyko thought would expedite the whole problem, 
but the United States believed that disarmament would 
be expedited if the Council followed the course laid out 
by the General Assembly and expedited the considera- 
tion of the report of one disarmament commission (the 
Atomic Energy Commission) that had already finished 
the first phase of its work. Then the Council could 
proceed to the consideration of what action it would 
take to implement the assignment of formulating a 
plan of disarmament. 


Mr. Austin continued that he was not prepared that 
day to oppose or to assent to the U.S.S.R. proposal. He 
would like to consider the matter further and would 
like to have some time in which to do that. Therefore, 
on account of his own position, on account of the posi- 
tion of his Government (with a change occurring in 
the office of the Secretary of State) and on account of 
the reasonable and rational method of dealing with so 
important a matter in order that the Council might 
arrive at its decision deliberately, he believed the 
Council should put off the matter for three weeks. until 
February 4. 


He said he firmly believed, on the basis of conversa- 
tions. that there was a good chance of arriving at agree- 
ment by February 4 with respect to the implementation 
by the Security Council of the decision of the General 
Assembly in regard to a general reduction of arma- 
ments. He thought that at the same time there would be 
much closer agreement than now existed with respect 
to the report of the Atomic Energy Commission. 


Opposed by U.S.S.R. 


The suggestion to postpone consideration of the 
matter was opposed by Mr. Gromyko, who said that 
in substance he could see no grounds for doing so. 
The proposal put forward by the U.S.S.R. Government 
provided, he stated. that the Council should proceed 
with working out practical measures on the imple- 
mentation of the General Assembly’s decision of De- 
cember 14 and envisaged practical measures. namely, 
the establishment of a commission of the representa- 
tives of member countries of the Council, with certain 
defined functions. 


He pointed out that the period of one, two or at 
most three months within which it was intended that 
the commission should submit its report to the Council 
was longer than the period envisaged in the United 
States proposal which suggested that consideration 
and decision on this point should be postponed only 
until February 4. 

He added that his delegation had not made any pro- 
posal regarding the substance of the measures to be 
elaborated by the Council for the implementation of 
the General Assembly resolution. 


Mr. Johnson on behalf of the United States delega- 
tion then withdrew the resolution, with the intention 
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of reintroducing it later at the same meeting, in order 
that the general discussion might continue. Otherwise 
the resolution to adjourn consideration of the matter 
would have required immediate priority. 


Poland favors quick action 


On behalf of the Polish delegation, Dr. Oscar Lange 
declared that he would do everything he could to help 
the General Assembly’s resolution receive practical 
implementation as quickly as possible. 

Expressing the belief that the question was of such 
paramount importance that it should not be subject 
to the usual tangles of petty procedure, Dr. Lange 
asked the Council to repudiate any minor considera- 
tions which might stand in the way of a quick 
implementation. 

There might be, he added, considerations of high 
power politics which to different nations and powers 
might make it desirable to delay or postpone the 
implementation of disarmament until this or that peace 
conference, or until this or that had happened, but to 
all such considerations he would give the undiplomatic 
answer which he hoped the common people of the 
world would understand: “To hell with high power 
politics.” 

He added that “To hell with all technical obstacles” 
would be his answer if technical considerations were 
given as a reason for delay in implementing the reso- 
lution. 

He believed that disarmament 
in five years, not even in three years, but “right 
now’ —was possible, and he believed in the goodwill 
of the Members of the United Nations to carry out 
such a policy in good faith. 

His delegation favored the resolutions which called 
for an immediate formation of a commission to pre- 
pare and submit to the Security Council proposals for 
the general reduction and regulation of armaments. It 
favored establishment of such a commission, with the 
clear understanding that it would in no way infringe 
on the work of the Atomic Energy Commission. 


not in 10 years, not 


Could operate simultaneously 


He thought that the difference in the tasks of the two 
commissions was quite clear: that two simultaneously 
operating commissions should not get in each other’s 
way. Adoption of the proposal of a commission for 
the reduction and regulation of armaments would not 
in any way postpone consideration of the problem of 
international control of atomic energy. A commission 
should be established without undue delay, he de- 
clared. If first priority were given to establishment of 
international control over atomic energy and only 
thereafter further measures of disarmament were con- 
sidered, then very substantial delay might be caused, 
and this, he thought, was unnecessary. 

He suggested that the French draft resolution might 


best be taken as the basis of the Council’s discussion, 
as it contained everything that was in the U.S.S.R. 
draft resolution and also essentially what was the 
chief concern of the representative of the United States. 


He doubted, however, whether a special recommenda- 
tion of the Military Staff Committee was needed on 
the proposed withdrawal of armed forces of United 
Nations from other countries or on the progressive 
and balanced reduction of national armed forces. He 
thought this was a matter for the Security Council or 
a commission or committee which it might appoint, 
rather than the Military Staff Committee, for the 
Council represented all the United Nations. He sug- 
gested, therefore, that this part of the French draft 
resolution should be dropped or modified. 


Baron Silvercruys of Belgium then stated that it 
seemed to him that the Council was faced with a ques- 
tion of method. What had been said strengthened his 
conviction that it was possible and desirable to take 
parallel action in examining the different aspects of 
disarmament while respecting the order of their 
urgency. 

He thought the Council would not be respecting 
either the spirit or the text of the General Assembly 
resolution if it failed to examine without delay the 
report of the Atomic Energy Commission. However, 
he would not oppose the postponement proposed by 
the United States. 


Explains Colombian resolution 


Dr. Alfonso Lopez of Colombia, who was also 
agreeable to the postponement, then explained the 
Colombian resolution. This, he thought, gave the sug- 
gestions of the Australian and French delegations a 
little more flexibility, with the idea of allowing more 
time to the Council to consider the different proposals. 
These should be considered concurrently in such a 
way that when the work was completed, the Council 
would be able to reach its conclusions with a better 
understanding of the whole problem, he said. 


Faris el-Khouri of Syria declared that the reduction 
of armaments was an end to be attained by certain 
means. all of which were enumerated in the resolution 
of the General Assembly. They could not be separated 
and treated independently. He thought the Council 
should take two decisions—to make its resolution con- 
tain all the five elements of the General Assembly 
resolution and to refer the matter to a drafting com- 
mittee in order to prepare a resolution on that basis. 


United Kingdom favors delay 


Sir Alexander Cadogan of the United Kingdom then 
declared he was more convinced than he had been of 
the necessity for some delay for reflection and, he 
hoped, for consultation. He was aware of the necessity 
for speed, but not “breakneck speed.” 
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It was necessary. he thought, to know what sort of 
commisston was in mind. Pointing out that a great 
deal of time and labor had been lost in League of 
Nations days in the process of arriving at a decision 
finally to appoint a Political Preparatory Commission 
on Disarmament, he said it was most important that 
the members of the Security Council should reflect and 
consult with each other on exactly what they meant by 
appointing a commission, what sort of commission it 
was to be and how it was to work. This would not be 
wasting time, for the members ought to be exchanging 
views with one another and trying to reach agreement 
on all the points. He was in favor of speed, but still 
more in favor of doing the work effectively. 

Mr. Johnson then reiterated that the United States 
delegation, in proposing the postponement. would like 
to have the intervening time. free from the obligations 
of any committees or discussions in the Council. to 
have private and unofficial conferences with colleagues 
in an endeavor to reach as wide an area of agreement 
as possible on certain controversial matters in which 
they were interested. 

Before adjournment of the meeting Mr. Gromyko 
remarked that it seemed that a myth had arisen accord- 
ing to which the Soviet proposal was aimed at post- 
poning the consideration of the report of the Atomic 
Energy Commission. The true position of the Soviet 
delegation was perfectly clear to all who wished to 
understand it. he said. 


Objected to priority 


He had objected quite clearly to the establishment 
of priority, giving precedence to one question over the 
other. giving precedence to either of the two questions 
connected with the general regulation and reduction of 
armaments and with the control of atomic energy over 
the other. 

He had opposed proposals made in this sense, be 
cause he considered that to give precedence to one of 
these two questions would mean the postponement of 
dealing with the other. 

In connection with the proposed commission. he 
said each government would be free to decide on the 
character of its representation, but he emphasized that 
the task of the commission would be primarily of a 
political character. 

Mr. Gromyko thought the Council could manage 
without a drafting committee. 


Meeting of January 20 

Part of the meeting on January 20 was taken up 
with further discussion of the United States proposal 
to defer consideration of the matter. 

The hope was expressed by Alexandre Parodi of 
France that, while accepting the delay, the Council 
members would prepare themselves in order that when 
they returned to the subject on February 4 they would 
be able to act speedily. 
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Security Council and Trieste 


The following information is in addition to that carried 
in the Weekly Bulletin, Vol. 2. No. 2, under the heading. 
“Responsibilities Devolving upon Security Council 
under Annexes to Proposed Peace Treaty with Italy.” 
The annexes relate to the creation and government of 
the Free Territory of Trieste, including an arrangement 
for the Free Port, and comprise an instrument for the 
provisional regime of the Free Territory, the permanent 
statute for the Free Territory and an instrument for the 
Free Port. Under the permanent statute the integrity and 
independence of the Free Territory are to be assured 
by the Security Council. 


Article 2 of the instrument for the provisional regime 
of the Free Territory provides that the Governor and the 
Provisional Council of Government selected by him “shall 
exercise their functions in the manner laid down in the 
provisions of the permanent statute as and when these 
provisions prove to be applicable and in so far as they 
are not superseded by the present instrument. Likewise 
all other provisions of the permanent. statute shall be 
applicable during the period of the provisional regime 
as and when these provisions prove to be applicable 
and in so far as they are not superseded by the present 
instrument. The Governor's actions will be guided mainly 
by. the needs of the population and_ its well-being.” 
Responsibilities during the period of the provisional 
regime are, therefore, not limited to those defined in the 
instrument for the provisional regime. in so far as 
provisions of the permanent statute may prove to be 
applicable. 

The approval by the Security Council of the permanent 
statute and of the instrument for the Free Port will 
also allow the Secretary-General of the United Nations 
to appoint, if necessary, the third member of a com- 
mission which would deal with a possible dispute con- 
cerning the interpretation or execution of the permanent 
statute (Article 36 of the statute) or of a commission 
which would deal with a possible dispute relating to the 
interpretation or execution of the instrument for the 
Free Port (Article 24 of the instrument). 


When asked by Mr. Makin if it would be possible 
for Mr. Austin to suggest an earlier time to resume 
consideration of the matter. the latter stated that for 
reasons beyond his control it would be impossible. 
He hoped that postponement in this case really would 
he a method of hastening the ultimate result. 


Mr. Gromyko again expressed his opposition, stating 
that he saw no reason to think that the Council needed 
further weeks of reflection before it could take a deci- 


sion on a purely organizational question of a subsi- 
diary organ to help it in the matter. It was really not a 
question of the attitude of the United States Govern- 
ment to the Soviet proposal of an organizational char- 
acter, he declared, but the question resided in the very 
substance of the first proposal of the United States. 


On the vote then being taken, Australia, Belgium, 
Brazil. China, Colombia, France. Syria, the United 
Kingdom and the United States voted in favor of 
postponement, and Poland and the U.S.S.R. against. 
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B; a vote of 10 in favor and one abstention, the Se- 
curity Council on January 20 decided to admit to its 
agenda a dispute between the United Kingdom Govern- 
ment and the Albanian Government concerning in- 
cidents in the Corfu Channel. 


It further decided without a recorded vote that be- 
fore considering the substance of the Albanian ques- 
tion it would invite Albania to participate. without 
vote. in the discussion. and would ask the Albanian 
Government to accept for the purposes of this discus- 
sion of the case all those obligations which would fall 
on a Member of the United Nations. 


By a vote of 10 in favor and one abstention. the 
Council then left to the President the matter of con- 
vening the next meeting and determining the date of 
that meeting. This was in order that an opportunity 
might be given for a representative of Albania to at- 
tend. It was pointed out as well that some members of 
the Council might wish to consult specialists or to have 
specialists with them in New York, and that this would 
take time. 


Letter from U.K. representative 


The matter was brought to the attention of the Coun- 
cil in a letter to the Secretary-General dated January 
10. 1947, from Sir Alexander Cadogan, representative 
of the United Kingdom on the Council. 


The letter stated that Sir Alexander, under instruc- 
tions from his Government. was forwarding copies of 
a note addressed by the Government of the United 
Kingdom to the Albanian Government on December 9. 
1946; of the Albanian Government's reply of Decem- 
ber 21, and of a further note which the British Am- 
bassador at Belgrade had been instructed to present to 
the Albanian Government. all regarding an incident in 
which two British ships were damaged by mines in the 
Corfu Channel on October 22. 1946. 


Sir Alexander's letter pointed out that the British 
Government in its first note set forth its grounds for 
believing that the Albanian Government was respon- 
sible for this incident and requested an apology and 
compensation. The British Government had added 
that if no satisfactory reply were received from the 
Albanian Government within 14 days of the receipt 
of the note it would be obliged to bring the note 
before the Security Council. 


“In the view of His Majesty’s Government in ihe 
United Kingdom,” the letter concluded, “the Albanian 
Government’s reply of December 21 is entirely un- 
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British-Albanian Dispute to be Heard 


Security Council Admits Item to Agenda 












satisfactory, and His Majesty’s Government have ac- 
cordingly instructed me to bring this dispute to the 


early attention of the Security Council under Article 


35 of the Charter.” 


U.S.S.R. delegation opposed 


At the meeting of the Council on January 20, Andrei 
A. Gromyko of the U.S.S.R. opposed the inclusion of 
the complaint in the Council’s agenda and abstained 
from voting when the vote was taken on whether it 
should be included. He also abstained when the vote 
was taken on leaving to the President the convening 
of the next meeting. 


Mr. Gromyko stated that negotiations between the 
United Kingdom Government and the Albanian Gov- 


- ernment showed that the Government of Albania in its 


note of November 11, 1946, to the British Government 
proposed the establishment of a joint commission for 
the settlement of the question of the sweeping of mines 
in the Corfu Channel. This proposal, he said, ex- 
pressed the readiness of the Albanian Government to 
examine the possibility of the settlement of the ques- 
tion in which these two Governments were interested. 


However, the proposal was not accepted, he con- 
tinued, and in its answer to the British note of Decem- 
ber 9, 1946, the Albanian Government again expressed 
its readiness to co-operate in the questions concerning 
international navigation. This repeated proposal by 
Albania was also not accepted. 


In rejecting the proposal of Albania of November 
11, 1946, for establishment of a joint commission, the 
British Government, said Mr. Gromyko, thereby acted 
in violation of Article 33 of the Charter of the United 
Nations which required the parties to a dispute to try 
first of all to settle their differences by means of nego- 
tiation, inquiry, mediation, conciliation, arbitration. 
judicial settlement, resort to regional agencies or 
arrangements, or other peaceful means of their own 
choice. 


Sees no threat to peace 


The delegation of the U.S.S.R. considered that in 
this case the incident at Corfu, and the measures taken 
by Albania in connection with this incident, did not 
constitute a threat to peace and security. Further, the 
question connected with the safety of navigation in the 
Corfu Channel certainly could be settled by means of 
negotiations between the Governments of the two coun- 
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tries concerned and through the formation of an inter- 
national organization for mine-sweeping. 


This possibility had not been exploited, continued 
Mr. Gromyko, although its exploitation would have 
been of great service, especially to the relations be- 
tween these two interested countries. Thus the Soviet 
delegation did not see any grounds for consideration 
of this question by the Council. 


In reply Sir Alexander Cadogan said Mr. Gromyko 
had referred to an Albanian proposal for a joint com- 
mission as if that were a practical manner of settling 
the whole of the differences between the British and 
Albanian Governments. That joint commission, Sir 
Alexander said, was simply a special proposal made by 
the Albanian Government in connection with one 
aspect of the affair, the delimitation of the channel to 
be swept. Therefore it did not afford any hope of 
producing a settlement of the series of incidents which 
had been at issue between the two Governments 
involved. 


Charter not violated 


Further, the United Kingdom Government had been 
rather careful not to violate Article 33 of the Charter. 
In laying the matter at once before the Council last 
December, it had stated its whole case to the Albanian 
Government and resorted to direct diplomatic exchange 
of views. As his Government viewed it, that was cor- 
rect procedure—“which has not been followed in a 
great number of cases which have come before the 
Council in the course of the last 10 months.” The 
Albanian Government had been given two weeks in 
which to make its reply. It had done so at the end of 
that period, and the reply was, in the opinion of the 
British Government, unsatisfactory in every particular. 
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In further reply to Mr. Gromyko, Sir Alexander 
pointed to Article 36 of the Charter, which says in 
part: “The Security Council may, at any stage of a 
dispute of the nature referred to in Article 33 or of a 
situation of like nature, recommend appropriate proce- 
dures or methods of adjustment.” 


In view of the unsatisfactory result of the attempt 
made to settle this matter with the Albanian Govern- 
ment, the British Government. he continued, decided 
rather reluctantly to put it before the Council. 


44. sailors killed 


While Mr. Gromyko had said that the incidents 
could not be held to constitute a threat to interna- 
tional peace, he pointed out that 44 sailors had been 
killed by an engine of war. Therefore the British 
Government would Jike to know how and why that 
happened. There might be continuing incidents of that 
type in the future, and the sooner the Council could 
take up the whole of this matter. the better. 


Regarding Mr, Gromyko’s suggestion that the best 
way to settle this would be to have some sort of inter- 
national organization for minesweeping, Sir Alexander 
said that when he came to expand the case, he would 
show that there was an international organization for 
minesweeping, and the sweeping that was done last 
November was done on the authority of that interna- 
tional organization. 

He could not say more than to ask the Council to 
include the matter on the agenda. 


The Council then voted on including the item, The 
last part of the meeting was taken up with a discussion 
on how the next meeting of the Council would be con- 
vened, after which the proposal of the President. 
N. J. O. Makin of Australia. that the convening should 
be left to him, was adopted. 





Death of Ambassador Velloso 


Security Council Pays Tribute to Distinguished Member 


Ar the meeting of the Security Council on January 17. 

members paid eloquent tributes to Ambassador Pedro 

Leao Velloso. representative of Brazil at the United 

Nations headquarters who died the previous day. The 

Council observed a moment's silence and adjourned 
for the day in memory of the departed statesman. 

= Dr Velloso, said the Presi- 

dent of the Council. N. Cl O. 

Makin of Australia. was one 

of a group of statesmen and 

diplomats who. having been 

closely associated from the 

commencement with — the 

establishment and develop- 

ment of the new interna- 


tional organization. might 
rightly be described as archi- 


tects of the United Nations. 


Dr. Velloso He had 
Security Council for the last 11 months and had 


brought to his work a lifetime’s experience in inter- 
national affairs in the service of his own country. 
in which he had risen to the office of Foreign Minister. 

Mr. Makin proposed, in the name of the Council. to 
convey to the Brazilian delegation and to the widow 
of Dr. Velloso the Council’s sincere condolence in their 
loss and an expression of the high esteem in which he 
was held and of the loss which the Council had suffered 
by his death. 


served on the 


Similar expressions were voiced by Dr. Eduardo 
Zuleta Angel of Colombia, Baron Silvercruys of Bel- 
gium, Herschel V. Johnson of the United States, Alex- 
andre Parodi of France, Sir Alexander Cadogan of the 
United Kingdom, Dr. Oscar Lange of Poland, Faris el- 
Khouri of Syria, Dr. Quo Tai-chi of China and Andrei 
A. Gromyko of the U.S.S.R. 

Henrique de Souza Gomes of Brazil, who had been 
instructed by the Brazilian Government to assume the 
direction of the Brazilian delegation to the United 
Nations pending the arrival of the new Brazilian repre- 
sentative on the Security Council, expressed thanks on 
behalf of his Government and delegation for the trib- 
utes that had been paid. 

It was a result of Dr. Velloso’s work in the Pan- 
American Union and the United Nations, said 
Mr. Angel of Colombia, that the Union had become 
one of the regional organizations of the United 
Nations, 

Dr. Velloso had always shown devotion to the prin- 
ciples which were the foundation on which the United 
Nations was based, commented Baron Silvercruys. He 


had been faithful to the last to the great tradition of 
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attachment to international causes. Dr. Velloso’s death 
was the first which the Security Council had suffered. 

Expressing the gratitude that the United States felt 
for Ambassador Velloso’s wholehearted devotion to the 
struggle against the Fascist and Nazi dictators, Mr. 
Johnson said that from the beginning he had had no 
doubts as to the attitude that the world should take. 
He suffered as a result. and because of that the world 
owed him gratitude. 

No one, stated Mr. Johnson. could have known Am- 
hassador Velloso without having felt the warmth of 
his personality. No one could fail to recognize not only 
his wisdom but the greatness of his heart. 

Dr. Velloso had placed his courteous manner, his 
moderation, reason and great experience at the disposal 
of the whole of the Council, and the representatives on 
the Council had profited by these qualities, declared 
M. Parodi. 

Sir Alexander Cadogan, who knew the Brazilian dip- 
lomat as a colleague in China, also paid tribute to his 
wisdom, sincerity and integrity, which had contributed 
greatly to the work of the Council and to its dignity and 
repute. 

Likewise Dr. Lange extolled his great talent, personal 
tact, reserve and personal modesty, and Mr. el-Khouri 
praised his sincerity and loyalty to the cause of the 
United Nations. 

Dr. Quo Tai-chi also stressed Dr. Velloso’s services 
in the cause of close and friendly Sino-Brazilian rela. 
tions when he acted as the Brazilian representative in 
China. All representatives on the Security Council re 
spected his experience and wisdom. and he personally 
respected his great heart. 

Mr. Gromyko stated that Dr. Velloso was an able 
and worthy representative of his country. He had been 
personally acquainted with him since the end of 1944 
when successful negotiations were begun in Washing: 
ton for the establishment of diplomatic relations be- 
tween Brazil and the U.S.S.R. 


Clear-sightedness led to recall 

After expressing thanks for the tributes, Mr. Gomes 
of Brazil related that as Ambassador of Brazil to Italy 
at a time when the whole world was paying its tribute 
to Fascism. Dr, Velloso’s clear-sightedness led to his 
recall at the request of the Fascist Government of Italy. 

He was profoundly devoted to the cause of the 
United Nations and was faithful in particular to the 
conception of the peace-making role which the Security 
Council was called on to fill in international politics. 

The Council, said Mr. Gomes, could offer no better 
tribute than to observe in its work the two conditions 
essential to success: harmony of thought and concerted 
effort. 
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Balkan Commission Proceeds to Athens 


Will Gather Facts on Frontier Incidents 


Tue Security Council’s Balkan Commission will hold 
its first meeting in Athens on January 30. 

Fstablished on the unanimous decision of the 
Council on December 19, 1946. the Commission is 
charged with ascertaining the facts relating to alleged 
border violations along the frontier between Greece on 
the one hand and Albania. Bulgaria and Yugoslavia 
on the other. The incidents were brought to the atten- 
tion of the Council by Greece on December 3. 


Composed of a representative of each of the 1] 
member countries of the Security Council. the Com- 
mission is to submit to the Council at the earliest 
possible date a report of the facts disclosed by its 
investigation in northern Greece and in such places in 
other parts of Greece, in Albania, Bulgaria and Yugo- 
slavia as it considers should be included in order to 
elucidate the causes and nature of the border viola- 
tions and disturbances. 


Vay call on all sources ; 


The Commission, which may make preliminary re- 
ports, will have authority to call on the Governments. 
officials and nationals of those countries, as well as 
other sources, for information relevant to its investiga- 


tion. 


Each representative on the Commission has selected 
personnel to assist him, and in addition a staff has 
been provided from the United Nations Secretariat. 
A representative of each of the Governments of 
Albania, Bulgaria, Greece and Yugoslavia will be 
available to assist in the work of the Commission in 
a liaison capacity. 


The Commission may make proposals for averting 
a repetition of border violations and disturbances in 
the areas concerned. 


After establishment of the Commission was decided 
on by the Security Council, the four Governments con- 
cerned were asked by the Secretary-General to supply 
to the Commission transportation, food and accom- 
modation, which will be paid for by the Commission. 


Privileges and immunities requested 


The four Governments were also asked to accord to 
all members of the Commission and its staff all the 
privileges and immunities necessary for the exercise 
of the Commission’s functions, in accordance with 


Article 105 of the Charter of the United Nations. 


Athens will be the meeting point of members of the 
Commission. The United States representative on the 
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Commission and his staff and the main body of the 
United Nations Secretariat party attached to the Com- 
mission sailed from New York on January 16. 


They were to proceed by rail from Cherbourg to 
Marseilles where they were to board a French cruiser 
put at the disposal of the Commission by the French 
Government. It was expected that other Commission 
members in Europe might join in the group at Mar- 
seilles before the cruiser sailed for Athens, 


Advance party by air 


An advance party consisting of three members of 
the United Nations Secretariat left New York on Janu- 
ary 13 by air directly for Athens. 

The Secretariat staff consists of secretaries, admin- 
istrative officers, a press officer, cameraman, photog- 
rapher. interpreters and verbatim reporters, and is 


headed by Colonel A. Roscher-Lund. special assistant 
to the Secretary-General. 


The chief representatives of the 1] member nations 
of the Commission are: 


Australia: J. D. L. Hood, Department of External 
Affairs. 


Belgium: Lieutenant-General Maurice Delvoie. for- 
mer Military Attaché in Paris. 


Brazil: General Anor Santos, head of the Brazilian 
Military Mission to the Allied Control Authority in 
Berlin. 


China: Dr. Wunsz King, Ambassador to Belgium. 


Colombia: Francisco Jose Urrutia, Minister to Bel- 
gium. 


France: Georges Daux, Professor of History, Uni- 
versity of Paris. 

Poland: Jerzy Putrament, Minister to Switzerland. 

Syria: [hsan-el-Sherif, Minister to Turkey. 


U.S.S.R.: A. A. Lavrischev, Chief of the Balkan 


Division of the Ministry for Foreign Affairs. 


United Kingdom: R. T. Windle, Chief United King- 
dom Representative on the International Commission 
at the time of the Greek plebescite. 


United States: Mark Foster Etheridge, Special Rep- 
resentative of the Secretary of State on a visit to 
Bulgaria and Roumania in October-November, 1945. 
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Commission on Human Rights Meets 


Promoting Fundamental Freedoms for All 


To formulate an International Bill of Rights, and to 
make proposals, recommendations and reports to the 
Economic and Social Council on the various aspects 
of human rights, the Council established at its second 
session last June the Commission on Human Rights, 
which will meet for the first time on January 27. 

This Commission was set up by the Council to 
advise it on the achievement of one of the principal 
aims of the United Nations—the furtherance of human 
rights. The Preamble of the Charter states that: “We 
the peoples of the United Nations determined .. . . to 
reaffirm faith in fundamental rights. in the dignity and 
worth of the human person, in the equal rights of men 
and women... . have resolved to combine our efforts 
to accomplish these aims.” Thus, one of the chief pur- 
poses of the United Nations is “to achieve international 
co-operation . . . . in promoting and encouraging re- 
spect for human rights and for fundamental freedoms 
for all, without distinction as to race, sex, language or 
religion.” 

Responsibility for the furtherance of human rights is 
one of many functions which is “vested in the General 
Assembly and, under the authority of the General 
Assembly, in the Economic and Social Council .. . .” 
Another Charter article states that “the General As- 
sembly shall initiate studies and make recommenda- 
tions for the purpose of . . . . assisting in the realization 
of human rights and fundamental freedoms for all.” 
The function of the Economic and Social Council in 
the furtherance of human rights is to “make recom- 
mendations for the purpose of promoting respect for. 
and observance of, human rights and fundamental 
freedoms forall ....” 

In addition to the responsibilities of the General As- 
sembly and the Economic and Social Council for the 
furtherance of human rights, the Charter states that one 
of the basic objectives of the trusteeship system is “to 
encourage respect for human rights and for funda- 
mental freedoms for all, without distinction as to race. 
sex, language or religion.” 


Establishment of the Commission 


Of the nine Commissions thus far established by the 
Economic and Social Council, the Commission on Hu- 
man Rights is the only one specifically mentioned in 
the Charter. Accordingly, the Council last February 
established a “nuclear” Commission on Human Rights. 
and instructed it to make recommendations on the 
terms of reference and composition of its permanent 
successor. and on questions requiring urgent action. At 
its second session, the Council established the present 
18-member Commission, and empowered it to set up 
sub-commissions on Freedom of Information and of the 
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Press, on Protection of Minorities, and on the Preven- 
tion of Discrimination. At the Council’s third session 
18 states were elected to membership. After consulta- 
tion with the Secretary-General (in order to secure a 
balanced representation of authorities in the various 
fields of the Commission’s competence), the states 
nominated individuals to represent them. These nomi- 
nations were confirmed by the Council at an ad hoc 
meeting held during the closing days of the General 
Assembly last December. 


Action already taken 


Even prior to the forthcoming meeting of the Com- 
mission, the United Nations has taken several signi- 
ficant steps for the furtherance of human rights. Both 
the General Assembly and the Economic and Social 
Council have adopted measures concerning aspects of 


‘this subject. 


Much of the Council’s action has been based on the 
recommendations of the nuclear Commission, which, in 
addition to making proposals on the terms of reference 
of its permanent successor, made several recommenda- 
tions on interim measures. 

The Commission had proposed that the Secretariat 
undertake to assemble documentation on certain speci- 
fic subjects. Based on these proposals, the Council last 
June directed the Secretary-General to publish: a year- 
book on human rights, the first edition of which is to 
include all declarations and bills on human rights now 
in force in the various countries; information on the 
activities of all the organs of the United Nations con- 
cerning human rights; information concerning human 
rights arising from trials of war criminals. quislings 
and traitors (particularly from the Nuremberg and 
Tokyo trials); a survey of the development of human 
rights; and plans and declarations on human rights by 
specialized agencies and non-governmental organiza- 
tions. All of these publications are now in process of 
production. 

Other interim action taken by the Council at its 
second session last June included an invitation to all 
Members of the United Nations “to consider the desir- 
ability of establishing information groups or local hu- 
man rights committees within their respective coun- 
tries to collaborate in furthering the work 
of the Commission on Human Rights.” Later in the 
summer, the Secretary-General sent a letter to heads of 
governments calling their attention to this resolution. 

Perhaps the Council’s most significant interim action 
in the field of human rights was the adoption of a 
principle that provision for human rights be written 
into the peace treaties. Last summer the Acting Secre- 
tary-General, on the eve of the Paris Conference. at 
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which the five peace treaties to be signed next month 
were discussed, notified all Member states of the Coun- 
cil’s resolution. [The treaties all contain clauses by 
which the five enemy states undertake to secure to all 
persons under their jurisdiction, without distinction as 
to race, sex, language or religion, the enjoyment of 
human rights and of the fundamental freedoms. | 


General Assembly’s decisions 


In addition to the Council’s action at its second 
session, the question of human rights came up on the 
agenda of the General Assembly, which reaffirmed the 
principle of prevention of discrimination, “It is in 
the higher interests of Humanity,” the resolution states. 
“to put an immediate end to religious and so-called 
racial persecutions and discrimination.” The Assembly 
therefore called on the governments and _ responsible 
authorities “to conform both to the letter and to the 
spirit of the Charter of the United Nations, and to 
take the most prompt and energetic steps to that end.” 

In the matter of the complaint of India on the 
treatment of Indians in South Africa, the General 
Assembly passed by a two-thirds majority a resolution 
stating that the treatment “should be in conformity 
with the international obligations under the agreements 
concluded between the two Governments and the rele- 
vant provisions of the Charter. The resolution also 
requested the two Governments to report at the next 
session of the Assembly “on the measures adopted to 
this effect.” 

Another important decision of the Assembly con- 
cerning human rights was contained in its unanimous 
resolution instructing the Economic and Social Council 
to convoke an International Conference on Freedom 
of Information. This Conference will formulate 
“views concerning the rights, obligations and practices 
which should be included in the concept of the 
freedom of information.” Delegations will include 
persons actually engaged or experienced in press. 
radio, motion pictures and other media for the dis- 
semination of information, and is to be held in time 
for the Economic and Social Council to report on its 
deliberations and recommendations to the next regular 
session of the Assembly, in September 1947. 

The General Assembly also passed a resolution on 
genocide, a crime which was defined as “a denial of 
the right of existence of entire human groups. . .” the 
punishment for which “is a matter of international 
concern.” This resolution, unanimously adopted by 
the Assembly, affirmed that under international law 
genocide is punishable, invited Member states to enact 
the necessary legislation for prevention and punish- 
ment. and recommended that “international co-opera- 
tion be organized between states with a view to 
facilitating the speedy prevention and punishment of 
the crime.” The Economic and Social Council was 
requested to undertake the necessary studies, with a 
view to drawing up a draft convention on the crime 
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to be submitted to the next regular session of the 
Assembly. 

The Assembly also unanimously adopted a resolu- 
tion calling on all Member states which have not 
already done so to take steps to grant women a politi- 
cal status equal to’ that of men. 

A draft International Bill of Rights submitted by 
Panama came before the Assembly, and was referred 
to the Commission on Human Rights for consideration 
in preparation of an International Bill of Rights. At 
the same time. the Assembly expressed the hope that 
the question of such a Bill would be referred back to it 
“in order that it might be included in the Agenda of 
the second regular session of the General Assembly.” 


The Commission’s agenda 


The nuclear Commission on Human Rights felt that 
it was not in a position to draft an International Bill of 
Rights, and recommended that this be done by the full 
Commission. Thus, a major item on the provisional 
agenda of the Commission’s first session is considera- 
tion of such a Bill. In addition to the Panamanian 
draft referred to it by the General Assembly. three 
other drafts are before the Commission; one was sub- 
mitted by Chile (prepared by the Inter-American 
Juridical Committee); a second by Cuba, and a 
third by the American Federation of Labor. a non- 
governmental organization having consultative status. 
A number of other drafts. prepared by various organi- 
zations and individuals, have been collected and ana- 
lyzed by the Secretariat. 

The drafting of an International Bill of Rights is not 
merely the formulation of a statement of the rights of 
man. The Commission will probably find that it will 
have to define the expression “human rights and funda- 
mental freedoms,” used in the Charter. and therefore it 
may attempt to catalogue those rights and freedoms 
which are of international concern, ‘The relation be- 
tween an International Bill of Rights and national 
codes of law may have to be clarified before the Bill 
is drafted. 

The form of the Bill will have to be determined. 
There are several possible forms the Bill might take, 
including a declaration or other act of the General 
Assembly, a multilateral convention, or an amendment 
to the Charter. If adopted in the form of a General 
Assembly resolution, there might be question as to 
whether it would have the binding character desirable 
for an International Bill of Rights. If it takes the form 
of a multilateral convention, there would be no doubt 
as to its binding character but the process of ratifica- 
tion might involve considerable delay. This procedure 
has the advantage that a convention could be left open 
for subsequent accession by states not ready to accept 
it immediately. If, on the other hand, the Bill takes the 
form of an amendment to the Charter, it would be inte- 
grated into the fundamental law of the United Nations; 
this would mean that Members of the United Nations 
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could not denounce the Bill and retain membership in 
the Organization, which might be possible if the Bill 
took the form of a convention. 

In addition to defining “fundamental rights and 
freedoms” and determining the form the Bill should 
take, the Commission will have to decide whether the 
Bill should apply only in the metropolitan areas of 
Member states or whether it should also apply to their 
non-self-governing territories. The trusteeship agree- 
ments approved by the General Assembly contain pro- 
visions regarding human rights in trust territories. 


Implementation of the Bill of Rights 


The nuclear Commission had recommended estab- 
lishment of “an international agency of implementa- 
tion entrusted with the task of watching over the 
general observance of human rights, inorder to pre- 
vent the recurrence of acts as monstrous as those which 
formed the prelude to the second world war.” The 
Council agreed that implementation was necessary. 
and at its second session it directed the full Commis- 
sion to “submit at an early date suggestions regarding 


the ways and means for the effective implementation | 


of human rights and fundamental freedoms, with a 
view to assisting the Economic and Social Council in 
working out arrangements for such implementation 
with other appropriate organs of the United Nations.” 
Study of this subject appears on the agenda of the 
first session of the Commission. 

Another item proposed originally by the nuclear 
Commission which its permanent successor will study 
is a suggestion that it sponsor regional conferences 
of experts to prepare recommendations as to the con- 
tents of an International Bill of Rights, similar to the 
conference of the Inter-American Juridical Committee. 
which was authorized by the Inter-American Confer- 
ence on Problems of War and Peace at Mexico City in 
1945, and which prepared one of the four draft Bills 
now before the Commission. Such conferences, held 
perhaps in Europe and Asia, would bring to the Com- 
mission the points of view and the ideas of large and 
important segments of world opinion, 


Communications to the Commission 


Another agenda item concerns the disposition of 
communications on the subject of human rights re- 
ceived either by the Commission or by the Secretariat. 
About a thousand have been received from individuals 
and non-governmental organizations, some of which 
have been written to inform the United Nations of 
alleged violations of human rights within the borders 
of certain Member states, and others to make sugges- 
tions in connection with the drafting of an inter- 
national Bill of Rights. 

While there is no doubt that private individuals and 
non-governmental organizations have the right to write 
either to the Commission or the Secretariat, and also 
that both organs have the right to receive communica- 
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tions of this kind, no procedure has been set up for 
handling them. 

Another agenda item concerns the possibility of 
calling in ad hoc working groups of non-governmental 
experts in specialized fields to assist the Commission 
in its work. The Commission will have to decide what 
expert advice it will need, and how it will be acquired, 


The three sub-commissions 


Among the organizational items on the Commis. 
sion’s provisional agenda is the establishment of the 
three sub-commissions which the Council authorized, 
The Council proposed that the first job of a sub. 
commission on Freedom of Information and of the 
Press would be “to examine what rights, obligations, 
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and practices should be included in the concept of 
freedom of information, and to report to the Com 
mission on any issues that may arise from such exan 
ination.” If the Commission decides that it requires # 
subsidiary body to advise it on freedom of informs 
tion and of the press, it will have to lay down its term 
of reference and composition. It may assign to il 
responsibilities in connection with the preparation for 
the International Conference on Freedom of Infor 
mation. 

Establishment of the other two sub-commissioti 
authorized by the Council—Prevention of Discriminé 
tion and Protection of Minorities—will also be com 
sidered at this first session of the Commission. 
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International Civil Aviation Organization 


Transition from Temporary to Permanent Status 


By April, 1947, a new permanent international agency. 
the International Civil Aviation Organization (ICAO). 
is scheduled to come into existence, and in May its 
\ssembly will hold its first sessions, ICAO will super- 
sede an interim body. known as the Provisional Inter- 
national Civil Aviation Organization (PICAO). 


The transition from PICAO to ICAO will involve 
both the dropping of the word “Provisional” and cer- 
tain constitutional changes. But the new permanent 
organization will maintain the basic objectives which 
PICAO has effectively served during its 19 months of 
existence. 


These basic objectives of ICAO will be to insure the 
safe and orderly growth of international civil aviation 
throughout the world by the development of interna- 
tional air navigation and international air transport. 
As part of its aims. the new permanent agency will 
encourage the arts of aircraft design and operation 
for peaceful purposes; encourage the development of 
airways, airports, and air navigation facilities for inter- 
national civil aviation; assist in meeting the needs of 
the peoples of the world for safe, regular, efficient and 
economical air transport; and help to prevent economic 
waste caused by unreasonable competition. [CAO will 


An Australian radar device for 

navigating aircraft is demon- 

strated for the benefit of tech- 

nical experts who participated 

at a meeting of the Radio Tech- 

nical Division of PICAO in 
Montreal. 
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he concerned with promoting generally the develop- 
ment of all aspects of international civil aeronautics. 


Necessity for international organization 


According to the Convention on International Civil 
Aviation, which was drawn up at the International 
Civil Aviation Conference in November, 1944. “the 
future development of international civil aviation can 
greatly help to create and preserve friendship and un- 
derstanding among the nations and peoples of the 
world. yet its abuse can become a threat to the general 
security.” 

The phenomenal development of aviation in recent 
years and the scope of air-travel make international! 
understanding on this subject essential. No other 
means of transportation has maintained so high a re- 
lative rate of growth over the last quarter of a century. 
\ir operations in the United States alone show an in- 
crease between 1935 and 1945 of 1200 per cent in pas- 
senger traffic, 1800 per cent in express, and 1500 per 
cent in mail. This phenomenal growth of air opera- 
tions arises from certain unique characteristics of the 
airplane: its speed, its ability to go from one point to 
another without having to deviate to avoid unfavorable 








terrain, and its value as an instrument of long-haul 
transportation. 

As a result, the airplane has a larger ratio of inter- 
national to domestic traffic than has any other form of 
transport. According to estimates, about 40 per cent 
of the world’s air travel in 1939 was international in 
character. But the continued growth of international 
air operations depends on certain technical and polit- 
ical factors. The transfer of facilities along strategic 
international routes from military to civilian authori- 
ties requires the establishment of uniform procedures 
and practices on a worldwide basis. Similarly. agree- 
ments among nations are required to permit the right 
of passage through their skies, the exchange of com- 
mercial rights and the avoidance of restrictive and 
discriminatory practices. 

It was to consider the challenging problems facing 
international aviation that 46 nations met in Chicago 
from November 1 to December 7, 1944—while the war 
was still in-progress—to participate in an International 
Civil Aviation Conference. As a result of that Con- 
ference, there was created the Provisional International 
Civil Aviation Organization (PICAQ). 


Previous international agreements 


Prior to the Chicago Conference there had been two 
International Conventions on Air Navigation, both 
primarily regional in character. The first of these— 
the Paris Convention of 1919—established the Inter- 
national Commission for Air Navigation, which entered 
into full effect in 1922. Thirty-three nations adhered 
to the Convention, and prior to World War II it con- 
stituted the public law of the air for most of Europe. 
The Paris Convention which set up permanent admin- 
istrative machinery had eight technical annexes. These 
established standards on such matters as rules of the 
air, systems of signalling between the air and the 
ground, the qualifications of pilots and other personnel. 
and the collection and exchange of meteorological in- 
formation. Various technical sub-commissions met fre- 
quently to consider amendments to the annexes to keep 
them up to date. 

As the Paris Convention was largely confined to 
European nations, the need for a similar agreement 
was felt by the countries of the New World. Accord- 
ingly, in 1928, a Pan-American Convention on Air 
Navigation was drawn up at Havana, and was ratified 
by the United States and nine other American Repub- 
lics. Members undertook to adhere to certain princi- 
ples in their dealings with one another, and, in particu- 
lar, mutually to allow freedom of passage in the air. 
No attempt was made, however, at Havana to develop, 
as in the Paris Convention, uniform technical stand- 
ards, or to provide for periodic metings to discuss com- 
mon problems. 

Although the Paris and Havana Conventicns had 
served a useful purpose, they were no longer con- 
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sidered adequate to meet the changed situation in the 
air resulting from the phenomenal development of 
global aviation during the second world war. For 
example, the experience of the war showed that uni- 
form standards were needed for air navigation, and 
uniform practices for air transport facilities. Rules for 
the conduct of civil aviation had to be evolved and en- 
forced by common consent. Lack of international 
understanding on these matters might lead to economic 
and political strife. 


The Chicago Conference 


To avoid these dangers. and to consider the speedy 
establishment of regulations which would incorporate 
the benefits of wartime development, the United States 
Government issued invitations to 55 allied and neutral 
states to meet in Chicago on November 1, 1944, 

The representatives of 52 nations met for over a 
month, and, as a result of their deliberations, the Inter- 
national Civil Aviation Conference drew up four im- 
portant international agreements. These were the 
Convention on International Civil Aviation, the Inter- 
national Air Services Transit (Two Freedoms) Agree- 
ment. the International Air Transport (Five Freedoms) 
Agrement, and the Interim Agreement on International 
Civil Aviation. 

The Convention on International Civil Aviation pro- 
vides for the establishment of a permanent inter- 
national civil aviation organization. The document es- 
tablishes the privileges and restrictions of all contract- 
ing states on a non-discriminatory basis; sets up codes 
of operations for aircraft and personnel; provides 
health and safety rules for aviation; recommends 
duty. customs and immigration methods and naviga- 
tion facilities for member states; and arranges for a 
twelve-member Air Navigation Commission of tech- 
nical experts. The Convention also defines the struc- 
ture of the permanent aviation organization, its financ- 
ing and functions, which are advisory and technical, 
and provides that the new organization shall carry out 
the functions placed upon it by the International Air 
Services Transit Agreement and the International Air 
Transport Agreement. When the Convention comes into 
force, it will take the place of the Paris and Havana 
Conventions as between contracting states which are 
parties to those conventions. 

It was provided that the Convention would come 
into force when ratified by 26 nations. At present 13 
nations have ratified it, and more than 26 ratifications 
are expected by March 1, 1947, 

The International Air Services Transit Agreement. 
the second of the Chicago agreements, grants two 
reciprocal privileges to signatory states: 

(a) That of flying across the territory of a given 

state without landing; and 

(b) That of landing for non-trafic purposes 

The International Air Transport Agreement includes 
the two above “freedoms of the air” and adds: 
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The right to disembark in a foreign country 
trafic originating in the state of orgin of the 
aircraft; 

(d) The right to pick up in a foreign country trafhic 
destined for the state of origin of the aircraft: 
and 

ie) ‘The right to carry traffic between two foreign 
countries. 

The Interim Agreement on International Civil Avia- 
tion provides for the establishment of a temporary 
organization to operate until the permanent organi- 
zation comes into being. The provisional organization 
closely resembles the permanent orgainization in struc- 
ture; it has technical and advisory functions, and is 
located in Montreal. Canada. It is known as the Pro- 
visional International Civil Aviation Organization 
(PICAO). and came into existence on June 6, 1945. 
when the Interim Agreement was signed by 26 states. 


PICAO’s structure 


The governing bodies of PICAO are the Interim 
Assembly and the Interim Council. The Interim As- 
sembly is composed of representatives from member 
states, each state present being entitled to one vote. Un- 
less provided otherwise. decisions are taken by a simple 
majority of those present and voting. The Assembly 
meets annually, though extraordinary meetings may 
be called at any time by the Council or at the request 
of any ten members of the Organization. The Assem- 
hly elects the President and other officers, and the 
member states to be represented on the Council. It 
examines and takes appropriate action upon the re- 
ports of the Council. At its discretion it may refer to 
the Council any specific matter for its consideration. 
It is responsible for the annual budget and determines 
the financial arrangements of the Organization. It 
deals with any matter within the sphere of action of 
the Organization not specifically assigned to the 
Council. 

The Interim Council consists of 21 members elected 
hy the Assembly for a period of two years. In electing 
members, the Assembly must give adequate represent- 
ation to (1) those member states of major importance 
in air transport; (2) those member states not other- 
wise included which make the the largest contribution 
to the provision of facilities for international civil air 
navigation: and (3) those member states not other- 
wise included whose election will ensure that all major 
geographical areas of the world are represented. Mem- 
ber states not represented on the Council may partici- 
pate in its deliberations without the right to vote when 
decisions which specifically concern them are to be 
taken. Similarly, non-member states. representatives of 
public international organizations, and public or pri- 
vate bodies or authorities may be invited to attend. 

Among other duties. the Council is charged with 
providing for the establishment of any subsidiary 
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Dr. Edward P. Warner, president of PICAO. 


working groups which may be desirable. among which 
are the following functioning committees: Air Trans- 
port, covering the economic aspects of international 
civil aviation; Air Navigation, covering its technical 
aspect, and International Convention on Civil Avation. 
to consider modifications and amendments to the inter- 
national convention. 


The Council supervises and co-ordinates the work 
of these three principal committees, considers their 
reports and transmits them to member states, and 
makes recommendations to member states on technical 
matters. It also receives, registers, and holds open for 
inspection by member states all existing contracts and 
agreements relating to routes. services. landing rights. 
airport facilities, or other international air matters to 
which any member states or any airline of a member 
state is a party. It submits an annual report of its 
activities to the Assembly, and when expressly re- 
quired. it may act as an arbitral body on any differ- 
ences arising among member states relating to 
international civil aviation matters. 


The Council elects the two principal officers of the 
Organization: the President of the Council and the 
Secretary-General. The functions of the President of 
the Council are to convene and preside at meetings 
of the Council, and to act as the Council’s permanent 
representative. The Secretary-General is the chief exec- 
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ulive and administrative officer of the Organization. 
He is responsible to the Council for carrying out 
duties assigned to him by that body. He selects and 
appoints the staff of the Secretariat. whose activities 


he supervises and directs. 


At its first session. the Interim Council elected as 
its President, Dr. Edward Warner. while Dr. Albert 
Roper was elected Secretary-General. 


PICAG’s activities 


Although PICAO was established only as an interim 
organization until the International Civil Aviation 
Organization came into force by March 31, 1947, it 
has already dealt with many important problems of 
civil aviation. 


The Interim Council began its activities on August 
15. 1945. Since then. it has brought about the concerted 
action of member states in converting international air 
navigation facilities and services from military to civil- 
ian operation. Likewise. the Council has initiated 
studies in the economic. statistical and legal phases of 


air transport. 


The Interim Council has been especially active in 
the creation and maintenance of ground organizations 
along international air routes. The pattern of meteoro- 
logical services. traffic control. communications. radio 
beacons and search and rescue arrangements. and the 
other facilities required for safe international flight is 


¢ 


PICAO recommends the international standardization of air 


being evolved through the co-operative action of mem- 


ber states. 


\n example of the type of assistance being rendered 
by PICAO is its work for air navigation facilities in 
the North Atlantic region. With some eight airlines 
already operating on this route. the safety and regular- 
ity of these expanding services becomes of paramount 
importance to all concerned airlines and governments. 
A regional conference was held in London in Septem- 
ber. 1946. As a result of this conference, nine states 
agreed to co-operate in the establishment and mainten- 
ance of a network of North Atlantic Ocean weather sta- 
tions. These stations, which would be located at points 
selected by PICAO technical personnel, would afford 
the best meteorological services for international air 
operations over the North Atlantic. The benefits to be 
derived from their operation include increased regu- 
larity. economy and safety of operation, as well as 


substantial increases in) payload capacity resulting 


from the decrease of fuel reserves permitted by a more 
exact foreknowledge of the velocity and direction of 
the wind at flying altitudes. These stations would also 


improve the chances of rescue. 


The system is expected to be in full operation by 
midsummer of 1947, These stations will be operated 
ly the following states: United States. 7; United King- 
dom, 2: United States and Canada jointly, 1; Belgium 
and France jointly, 1: France. 1: Norway. Sweden and 
the United Kingdom jointly. 1, The Government of 
Mire. although not actively participating in the opera- 
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safety controls. This drawing of an air marker shows the 


latitude and longitude of the site. and arrows indicate the direction of nearby airports. 
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tion of the stations, will contribute £5,000 annually 
toward their upkeep. 

Another field of international co-operation which 
PICAO has been sponsoring is the exchange of infor- 
mation on development and research work. Typical of 
this function are the demonstrations which Australia. 
the United Kingdom and the United States held late in 
1946 to display the most modern electronic devices 
available for air navigation. For example, the Aus- 
tralian Government demonstrated a multiple track 
radar range, a system capable of providing up to 60 
tracks in and out of an air terminal. 

These demonstrations gave representatives of Euro- 
pean nations, whose research was stopped by the war, 
an opportunity to familiarize themselves with the latest 
developments of military and civil air navigational 
research, so that they might apply these results to 
further the reliability and safety of air transport in 
their own countries. They also gave the technicians of 
the countries an opportunity to see equipment in action 
so that they might determine its merits. With this 
information, the PICAO representatives then met to de- 
cide what equipment should be adopted as standard on 
the air routes of the world. 

The PICAO standards are drawn up by committees 
of specialists from member states and by observers 
interested in international civil aviation, such as the 
International Air Transport Association. The presence 
of these observers ensures that the standards are prac- 
ticable. The full range of air navigation standards has 
now been completed by the Air Navigation Commit- 
tee’s technical divisions: on Rules of the Air and Air 
Traffic Control, Communications. Meteorology, Search 
and Rescue, Maps and Charts, Aerodromes, Air Routes 
and Ground Aids, Operations. Airworthiness. Acci- 
dents Investigation and Personnel Licensing. These 
standards have been sent to the 46 member states. to 
operators, and all other interested bodies. and are com- 
ing into force throughout the world. 

PICAO has held regional air navigation meetings 
(such as the North Atlantic Regional Meeting which 
recommended the adoption of a network of ocean 
weather observation stations). In addition to the 
North Atlantic region, meetings have been held for the 
European-Mediterranean, Caribbean. and Middle East 
regions. while other meetings are scheduled for the 
South Pacific, South American, South Atlantic, South- 
east Asia, North Pacific and African-Indian Ocean 
regions during the next year and a half. The work of 
the regional air navigation meetings is done largely 
through technical committees. They report to a gen- 
eral committee, and the conclusions of the latter are 
submitted to PICAO headquarters in the form of 
recommendations to the Interim Council. 


\s the result of regional meetings, PICAO has 
undertaken the compilation of regional route manuals. 
and recommends measures to correct deficiencies in air 


navigation facilities and services. 
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The collection ot economic, statistical and legal in- 
formation on air transport, another objective of the 
Organization, will become an increasingly important 
aspect of its work. All factors relating to competitior. 
in international air services are being studied; analyses 
and studies are being made on the general problems of 
air transport to the end that international aviation will 
not become a source of distrust and friction among 
nations. 


A major concern of PICAO has been the develop- 
ment of standards, practices and procedures for enter- 
ing and leaving national territories. The Facilitation 
Division of the Air Transport Committee has recom- 
mended to member states measures aimed at freeing 
international air travel from the administrative annoy- 
ances and delays that air travellers encounter, The 
recommendations are designed to simplify and mini- 
mize national procedures concerning passports. visas. 
customs and public health. 


Relationship with United Nations 


The Economic and Social Council authorized nego- 
tiations in June 1946 to bring PICAO into relationship 
with the United Nations. Accordingly, a draft agree- 
ment was drawn up by the Committee on Negotiations 
with Intergovernmental Agencies and the Negotiating 
Delegation of PICAO. This agreement was drawn up 
between the United Nations and the permanent organi- 
zation, the International Civil Aviation Organization 


(ICAO), which will also have to approve it. 


The draft agreement covers such questions as: the 
submission to the General Assembly of the United 
Nations of applications for membership by states other 
than those mentioned in the Convention on Civil Avia- 
lion, reciprocal representation. proposal of agenda 
items. recommendations made by the United Nations 
with a view to co-ordinating the activities of the spe- 
cialized agencies, exchange of information and docu- 
ments, financial and administrative arrangements. and 
assistance by ICAO to the Security Council and the 
Trusteeship Council. 


When the International Civil Aviation Conference 
was held in 1944. Spain was represented by a delega- 
tion. Spain was also one of the signatories of the Con- 
vention on [International Civil Aviation. However. it 
has not ratified this Convention. In its resolution con- 
demning the Franco regime. the General Assembly 
recommended, among other matters, “that the Franco 
Government of Spain be debarred from membership in 
international agencies established by or brought into 
relationship with the United Nations.” And in adopt- 
ing a resolution relating to agreements with specialized 
agencies, the General Assembly agreed to approve the 
agreement entered into between the Economic and 
Social Council and ICAO. provided that “that Organi- 
zation complies with any decision of the General As- 
sembly regarding Franco Spain.” 








Ox January 27, the Statistical Commission, which was 
established by the Economic and Social Council last 
year with the object of reporting on the promotion. 
development, and improvement of statistics, will meet 
at Lake Success. 

The function of the Commission is to assist the 
Council in (a) promoting the development of national 
statistics, and the improvement of their comparability : 
(b) co-ordinating the statistical work of the special- 
ized agencies; (c) developing the central statistical 
services of the Secretariat; (d) advising the organs of 
the United Nations on the collection, interpretation. 
and dissemination of statistical information, and (e) 
promoting the improvement of statistics and statistical 
methods generally. 

The Commission is composed of one representative 
from each of 12 countries, They are appointed on the 
basis of their professional eminence, expert knowledge 
and experience in statistical work. Each member 
serves. except in the initial period, for three years. 

A Statistical Co-ordination Committee was set up 
last year by the Secretary-General on a recommenda- 
tion of the nuclear Statistical Commission to examine 
the best means of arranging for statistical co-operation 
between the United Nations and the various specialized 
agencies brought into relationship with it. On Decem- 
ber 20, this committee discussed the principles affect- 
ing the division of work between the United Nations 
and the six relevant specialized agencies — ILO. 
UNESCO, PICAO. International Monetary Fund. the 
International Bank for Reconstruction, and the World 
Health Organization. The work of this Committee. 
which is composed of a representative of the United 
Nations and the Chief Statistical Officers of the 
specialized agencies concerned will be reported to 
the Statistical Commission. 

The Commission has already expressed its view that 
the United Nations and the specialized agencies should 
mutually undertake to strive for maximum co-opera- 
tion, the elimination of all undesirable duplication 
between them, and the most efficient use of their tech- 
nical personnel in their respective collection, analysis, 
publication and dissemination of _ statistical in- 
formation. 

The Statistical Commission will explore the desir- 
ability of sponsoring a World Statistical Congress in 
Washington in September. 1947. During that month 
the 25th Session of the International Statistical Insti- 
tute will meet in Washington together with the first 
general assembly of the Inter-American Statistical 
Institute. Other international organizations having 
statistical interests, including such specialized agen- 
cies as the International Labour Organization. the 


Scope of Statistical Commission 


United Nations ‘Takes Over League’s Services 





Food and Agricultural Organization and the World 
Health Organization will also be holding meetings at 
that time and in some cases also in Washington. 

The Commission will consider whether from the pro- 
fessional viewpoint it is desirable to hold a World 
Statistical Conference. It will consider whether it is 
practicable to co-ordinate the holding of such a Con- 
gress with meetings of other organizations. 

Among other important matters which the Commis- 
sion will consider at its meeting is the action to be 
taken with respect to unpublished reports of the 
Committee of Technical Experts of the League of 
Nations. These include reports on national income, 
banking. and balance of payments. 


World’s statistical center 


With the taking over by the United Nations of the 
valuable statistical activities of the League of Nations, 


‘Lake Success. New York. has become the world’s 


Statistical Commission 
(12 Members) 


Representatives 
Mr. Herbert Marshall 
China Mr. D. K. Lieu 
France Mr. G. Darmois 
India Professor 

P. C. Mahalanobis 
Dr. Josué Saenz 
Dr. P. J. Idenburg 
Norway Mr. Gunnar Jahn 
Turkey Name not received 
Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Mr. V. A. Rabichko 

Republic 
Union of Soviet Socialist 

Republics 
United Kingdom 
United States of America 


VYember Governments 


Canada 


Mexico 
Netherlands 


Mr. T. S. Malyshev 


Mr. R. G. D. Allen 
Mr. Stuart A. Rice 





center for international statistics. All the statistical 
records assembled by the League of Nations at Geneva 
for nearly a quarter of a century are being gradually 
moved to New York, while records which are needed 
urgently are being microphotographed and sent by ait. 

Complete official statistics are received by the 
Statistical Office of the United Nations, which was set 
up last year by the Secretary-General on a recom- 
mendation from the Economic and Social Council, 
from each of the 55 Member countries. In addition, 
arrangements have been made to obtain statistics from 
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areas which, although not individual members of the 
world organization, nevertheless occupy an important 
part in the world economic picture. These include such 
countries. as the Malayan States, French Morocco, 
Ceylon and the Belgian Congo. 

It is now necessary, furthermore, to obtain statistics 
from former enemy countries as they gradually re- 
habilitate themselves economically. The work of the 
Statistical Office of the United Nations must ultimately 
embrace all countries, if statistics which can be re- 
lated to world economic and social trends are to be 
obtained. 

The Statistical Office of the United Nations is con- 


tinuing the activities formerly conducted by the League 
of Nations in Geneva. It is publishing two of the 
League’s publications: The Monthly Bulletin oj 
Statistics and the Statistical Year Book. 

The first issue of the Monthly Bulletin of Statistics 
will appear on February 3 with a new format and 
cover, and will contain 88 pages. The second issue is 
expected to go up to 100 pages and it is hoped that 
this size will be maintained. A current Statistical Year 
Book, which was last published by the League for 
the year 1944, will appear towards the end of 1947. 
Statistical material is being brought up to date to 
complete the year 1946. 


Crown Prince of Saudi Arabia in New York 


Official Visit to United Nations Headquarters 


Tue Crown Prince of Saudi Arabia, H.R.H. Emir 
Saud Al-Saud, who is at present visiting the United 
States at the invitation of President Truman, paid an 
official visit to the United Nations Headquarters, Lake 
Success on January 21. 


The Crown Prince was met by the Acting Secretary- 
General. Mr. David Owen, and other high-ranking 
United Nations officials. After an informal ceremony 
of welcome in the Secretary-General’s office, an official 
reception was held in the delegates’ lounge. After the 
reception the Crown Prince broadcast in Arabic from 
the United Nations studios at Lake Success. The broad- 
cast was recorded and transcripts sent to London and 
the Arab countries. 

In his address of welcome, Mr. Owen said: 

“Il am indeed happy to welcome to the headquarters 
of the United Nations His Royal Highness Emir Saud 
Al-Saud, Crown Prince of Saudi-Arabia. This visit. 
your Royal Highness, strengthens the ties which al- 
ready exist between your country and the United Na- 
tions.—which indeed, exist between the United Nations 
and the whole Arab world, which, for the first time in 
history is represented in a great international organiza- 
tion by five Member states, all of them devoted to the 
principles of the Charter. 


“In considering the part which the Arab States 
may now play in the councils of the United Nations, 
one cannot forget the magnificent role played by the 
Arabs in the history of mankind, and their invaluable 
contribution to civilization, in all domains of human 
achievement during the Middle Ages. It is not too 
fanciful to think of the Court of Harun El-Rashid, 
known as Darul-Salam (The Hall of Peace) as an early 
precursor of the United Nations, since men of science 
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and learning from the far corners of the then known 
world foregathered there. 

“As Your Royal Highness knows, the General As- 
sembly of the United Nations in its endeavours to 
build a better world order, has adopted resolutions 
calling on Members to seek, through the proper organs 
of the Organization, higher standards of economic. 
social, and cultural relations among mankind. | am 
sure that the Arab States will, in the development of 
their policies, take these resolutions fully into account, 
and will, in co-operation with their fellow-members of 
the United Nations, work towards the successful at- 
tainment of the ends to which these resolutions point.” 


Part played by Arabs 


Replying to Mr. Owen's address of welcome, the 
Crown Prince said: 

“It is my pleasure to stand among you today to 
reply to the Acting Secretary-General’s speech of wel- 
come and to express to him and his colleagues my 
sincere thanks for their kind reception. The speaker 
has kindly alluded to the active part which the various 
Arab delegations played in the United Nations since 
its foundation and to the illustrious past which the 
Arabs have played in the history of civilization and 
mankind. 

“Il would like to seize this opportunity to express 
my satisfaction in seeing the hard work of the Arab 
delegation being appreciated by all, and to assure you 
of their firm desire to co-operate wholeheartedly with 
other nations for the establishment of peace and 
security throughout the world. 

“There is no doubt that the realization of the aims 
and ideals of the United Nations implies great sacri- 
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fices and necessitates great efforts and hard work; 
and as the Arab saying goes, great aims devolve on the 
shoulders of great men. As the hopes of the nations of 
the world in establishing security and peace through- 
out the world are so deeply rooted and the peoples of 
the world look on the United Nations as a savior, so 
on our part, the Arabs in general and Saudi Arabia 
in particular, are determined to bear the brunt of the 
burden which befalls them in that respect and to serve 
the cause of these ideals.” 

His Royal Highness arrived in Washington by 
special chartered T.W.A. plane, on January 13. Dur- 
ing his stay in the United States he will visit, in 
addition to New York, Kansas City, Texas, California, 
Arizona, New Jersey, Detroit and Chicago. 

Prince Emir Saud Al-Saud was born on the night 
of January 15, 1902, when his father, King Abdul 
Aziz, recaptured Riyadh, ancient capital of his ances- 


tors and today the capital of Saudi-Arabia. He was 
educated at the Royal Palace and was unanimously 
named successor to the Saudi Arabian throne by the 
Consultative Assembly, sitting in Holy Mecca, on May 
11, 1933. This decision was subsequently endorsed by 
Royal decree. 

The Crown Prince made his first pilgrimage to 
Mecca in 1924. Subsequent to his being named succes- 
sor to the throne, he has represented the King on 
several occasions, including the coronation of King 
George VI in 1936, and the Enshas Conference in 
Egypt last year. In 1919 he played a leading part in 
subduing the Utaibah Tribe and was Commander-in- 
Chief of the Army in Asir and Najran in 1934. In 
1935 he was injured while protecting his father’s life. 

The Prince has travelled extensively in Europe and 
the Middle East and holds some of the highest honors 
bestowed by European governments. 


Sales Agents for United Nations Publications 


The following is a list of sales agents for United Nations publications in various countries. 
Names of agents in other countries will be announced in the Weekly Bulletin as soon as the appoint- 


ments are made. 


NORTH AND SOUTH AMERICA 
INTERNATIONAL DocuMENTS SERVICE, 
CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY PREss, 

2960 Broadway, 
New York 27, New York. 


FRANCE 
Epitions A. PEDoNeE, 
13, rue Soufflot, 
Paris (V°), France. 


HAITI 
Max BoucHEREAU, 
LIBRAIRIE A LA CARAVELLE, 
Boite Postale 111-B, 
Port-au-Prince, Haiti. 


IRAQ 
MACKENzIE & MACKENZIE, 
THE BooksHop, 
Baghdad, Iraq. 


NETHERLANDS 
N. V. Martinus NIJHOFF 
Boekhandel en Uitgevers Mij. 
Lange Voorhout 9, 
- The Hague. 


NORWAY 
Norsk Boximport A/S, 
Edv. Storms Gate 1, 
Oslo, Norway. 


UNITED KINGDOM 
H. M. Sratronery OFFIce, 
P. O. Box 569, 
London, S.E.1. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 
Liprerta DOMINICANA, 
CatLteE Mercepes No. 49, 
Apartado 656, 

Trujillo, 
Santo Domingo, 
Dominican Republic. 


DENMARK 
Ernar MuNKSGAARD, 
Norregade 6, Copenhagen. 


CANADA 


Tue Ryerson Press, 
299 Queen Street West, 
Toronto, Ontario. 
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PERSONALITIES: . 
Secretariat—Security Council Affairs 
Arkady _— Alexandrovitch 


Sobolev, who was appointed 
Assistant Secretary-General 
in charge of Security Coun- 
cil Affairs in February 1946, 
was closely connected with 
the formative stages of the 
United Nations as a member 
of the U.S.S.R. delegations 
to the Dumbarton Oaks Con- 
ference in 1944 and to the 
San Francisco Conference in 


1945. 


He was born in 1903 in Leningrad, U.S.S.R., and 
graduated in electrical engineering from the Electro- 
technical Institute of Leningrad in 1930. For the next 


Mr. Sobolev 


Atomic Energy Commission 


Joseph Nisot, doctor of laws and legal adviser of 
the Belgian Embassy in Washington, and also Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary, is the rep- 
resentative of Belgium on the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission and on the Security Council’s Committee of 
Experts. Previously he served as a member of the 
Belgian delegations to the San Francisco Conference. 
to both parts of the First Session of the General As- 
sembly and to the first three sessions of the Economic 
and Social Council. 

Mr. Nisot was born at Charleroi, Belgium, in 1894 
and studied law at the Universities of Ghent, Cam- 
bridge, Geneva, Freiburg and Harvard. Subsequently 
he held positions as assistant legal adviser to the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs at Brussels from 1919 to 
1922. and to the League of Nations at Geneva from 


nine years (1930 to 1939) he was engaged in re- 
search work in connection with the development of 
power plant equipment, and in 1936 served as a mem- 
ber of the U.S.S.R. delegation to the Third World 
Power Conference in Washington. 

In 1939 Mr. Sobolev entered the diplomatic service 
of his country and at the end of the year was appointed 
the Secretary-General of the Peoples Commissariat for 
Foreign Affairs in Moscow. He remained in this posi- 
tion until his appointment late in 1942 as Counselor— 
with the rank of Minister—to the Soviet Embassy in 
London. From June 1945, until he took over his 
present position, he served as political adviser to 
Marshal Zhukov, who was then Commander of the 
U.S.S.R. Occupation Forces in Germany, and in this 
capacity participated in the Potsdam Conference of 


1945, 


1922 to 1944. From 1940 to 
1942 he was rapporteur in 
“Research in International 
Law.” Harvard Law School. 

He represented Belgium at 
the UNRRA _ Conferences 
held in 1943, 1944 and 
1946; the ILO Conference at 
Philadelphia, the World 
Monetary Conference ait 
Bretton Woods and the Civil 
Aviation Conference at Chi- 
cago in 1944; the Food and 
Agriculture Conference at Quebec, and the Conference 
of Jurists for the Preparation of the Statute of the 
International Court of Justice in Washington in 1945. 


By 
Mr. Nisot 


LL 


Chairman, Post-UNRRA Relief Needs 


Henrik Kauffman, Danish 
Minister to Washington since 
1939, was Chairman of the 
Special Technical Committee 
for Post-UNRRA Relief 
Needs. He was born in Ger- 
many in 1888 and graduated 
in law at the University of 
Copenhagen in 1911. In 
1912 he entered diplomatic 
service as an assistant in the 
Danish Foreign Office. 

Mr. Kouffman He was subsequently ap- 
pointed as Danish Vice-Consul to New York in 1913: 
Secretary to the Danish Legation in Berlin in 1916; 
Danish Minister in Rome in 1921; in Peiping and 
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Tokyo in 1924; in Bangkok, Siam in 1928; in Olso in 
1932 and in Washington in 1939. In the second Duhl 
Cabinet, formed in 1945, he was appointed Minister 
without Portfolio, retaining at the same time his post 
as Minister in Washington. 

Mr. Kauffman participated as Danish representa- 
tive in the Nine Power Conference in Brussels in 
1937; the Hot Springs and Atlantic City Conferences 
in 1943; the Bretton Woods Conference in 1944; the 
FAO Conference in Quebec in 1945; the FAO Con- 
ference in Copenhagen and the UNRRA Conference 
in Atlantic City in 1946. He was chairman of the 
Danish delegation to the San Francisco Conference in 
1945 and Vice-Chairman of his country’s delegation 
to the Second part of the First Session of the General 
Assembly. 





READING LIST: 


Following is a list of publications of United Nations interest that have been received by 
the Department of Public Information: 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY Office, 1946 (Cmd. 6919) Treaty 
Motorov, VyacHEsLAv M. Texts of Series No. 34 (1946). English, 
speeches by V. M. Molotov . .. on French and Russian text. 
armed forces of the United Nations 
on foreign territory in Committee 1 
of the United Nations General —_ Monthly coal statistics. Statistiques 
sembly, November 1946, New York : : : 
Re Pert ak age mensuelles. No. 10, June and July 
City. (Washington, D. C., Embassy 1946. Juin et juillet 1946. London, 
of the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- SER tiga tice? 


publics, November 1946.] 
INTERNATIONAL MONETARY Funp. An- 
nual report of the Executive Directors, 


Washington, D. C., September 1946. 
Washington [Govt. Print. Office] 


D. C., December 1946. (DGR-10), 
Council VI, Doe. 3. ; 


MISCELLANEOUS 
ConseRVATIVE PouiticaAL CENTRE & 
CONSERVATIVE RESEARCH Depart. 
MENT. What do you think? Anthony 
Eden talks with you about U.N.O,) 
Facts and ideas for discussion groups 
and students. [London, Conservative 
Political Centre, August 1946.] 


EuropEAN CoAL ORGANISATION. Co- 
MITE EUROPEEN DU CHARBON, 


TRUSTEESHIP > . . . 
Proceedings of the International Con- 


ference of National Tourist Organisa- | 
tions held at the County Hall, West-3 


BririsH INFORMATION SERVICES. REFER- 
ENCE Division. Britain and trustee- 


ship. New York, British Information 
Services, November 1946. 

Unirep Kincpom. CoLontaL OFFICE. 
Trusteeship: Territories in Africa 
under United Kingdom mandate (Re- 
vised texts). Presented by the Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies to 
Parliament by command of His 
Majesty, October 1946. London, H.M. 
Stationery Office, 1946 (Cmd. 6935). 


1946. 


—First annual meeting of the Board of 


Governors. Report of the Executive 
Directors and summary proceedings, 
September 27 to October 3, 1946. 
Washington, D. C., International 
Monetary Fund, November 1946. 


Jnirep Nations RELIEF AND REHABILI- 


TATION ADMINISTRATION. - Journal, 
Fifth session of the Council, v. 5, 
no. 1-12, 5-17, August, 1946. Geneva, 


minster Bridge, London . . . (by 
courtesy of the London County Coun- 
cil) October Ist to 4th, 1946. Con- 
vened by the Travel Association of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
& Northern Ireland. London [19462] 


Union oF Soutu Arrica, GOVERNMENP 


INFORMATION OFFice. The Indian in 
South Africa. New York, Union @ 
South Africa Government Infor 
tion Office [1946]. 


SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


Seo C 4 
Switzerland, 1946. —South West Africa and the Union ¢ 


Agreement concerning the establish- 


ment of an European Central Inland 
Transport Organisation [| with Annex 
and Protocol], London, 27th Septem- 
ber, 1945. Presented by the Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs to 
Parliament by command of His 
Majesty. London, H.M. Stationery 


—Report of the Director General to the 


Council for the period 1 April 1946 
to 30 June 1946. Geneva, July 1946. 
(DGR-9) Council V, Doc. 3. 


—Report of the Director General to the 


Council for the period 1 July 1946 to 
30 September 1946. Washington, 


South Africa. The history of a man 
date. Published by authority of ‘the 
Government of the Union of Soutl 
Africa. New York. Distributed i 
the United States of America by the 
Union of South Africa Governmer 
Information Office [1946]. 


Announcing the Publication by the Statistical Office of the Unttep Nations 


OF A 


MONTHLY BULLETIN OF STATISTICS 


This publication contains up-to-date figures from many countries on subjects of current: interest. 

including: 

Employment and Unemployment Food and Agriculture 

Industrial Production External Trade 
Finance 


Wages and Prices 


Fuel and Power 


Raw Materials and Manufactures 


It contains 40 Tables — 88 Pages. Publication date, February 3 
As far as possible yearly figures are given from 1937; monthly from January, 1945 
Price: $5.00 a year; 50 cents a copy. English price: £1/5/- a year; 2/6d a copy 


Obtainable from: 
UNITED NATIONS SALES AGENTS, 


or 


SALES SECTION, UNITED NATIONS, LAKE SUCCESS, NEW YORK, U.S.A. 
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